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ABSTRACT 

Volume 3 of the six-volume articulated elementary 
education career guide deals vith the economic awareness level of 
career awareness and aims at developing student economic 
understanding. The lessons in the volume are divided and color-coded 
by grade level (primary levels 2 and 3 and intermediate levels 1, 2, 
and 3 corresponding respectively with grades K-6) , and are 
categorized by subject area and career cluster (12 clusters in all). 
Each lesson includes references, instructional objectives, input 
(procedures), output (activities), and evaluation. The 
consumer-^homemaker cluster is emphasized. Representative unit titles 
include: "Department Store Real Life Experiences;" "Consumers, 
Products, and Services;" and "A Play Store Becoaes a Real Life 
Experience" for primary levels; and "Spelling Occupational Titles:" 
"Understanding Production, Distribution, and Consumption;" "Banking 
(A Mini Unit) ;" and "Some Workers Produce Goods, Others Produce 
Services, or Both" for intermediate levels. (JR) 
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their principals^ ani administrators • 
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PREFACE 



The elemerrtary faculty members of U'atertown hope that the pioneering efforts 
expressed in this resource guide will assist other educators in converting 
their curriculuir. bo one with a Career Development impact of their own 
creation. 

The Career Development staff is grateful to other Career Development projects 
for their sharing of guides and Jiaterials, the influence of which cannot 
always be calculated fully^ 

It is not the thought of the Watertown teachers that this resource guide 
is complete and flawless. It is built to enhance the existing curriculum 
in \/atertown, and to express the genesis of a new way of approaching 
education for American children. This is articulated to better prepare 
students for the multi-demands of the World of Work in a technological society. 
New ways of meeting this challenge continue to reveal themselves to our 
staff members, 

Tho authore of this resource lesson guide desire to remain open to the 
challenge of the future and expect to continue to change as better methods 
appear to be successful with students, 

Watertown teachers are excited by the possibilities of their Career Develop-- 
mcnt Program and the motivating force which it provides for pupils such 
as this third grader, v;ho> sans, grammatical accuracy, yet with poetic 
expression summed up how he felt about a field trip in this way, "I had 
joy all over me when I saw 'them* interesting things they were doing, 
and I remember what you said what 'them' logs were. Here is the answer, 
railroad ties , and I thank you truly for 'tacking' us there,'' There is, 
also, the sophisticated note to President Nixon from a fifth grade boy 
just before the 1972 elections, "If you do as well in the elections as 
you did in the mock elections at our school, you will wj^n,,, I am getting 
a very good 'grounding' in being a superintendent of schools,*^ Then, 
there was the fourth grader who wrote under an illustration, "Be polite 
when you ask for a job, and look 100^, and get right to work, and help 
others. Are you polite when you ask for a job?'' Watertown teachers 
expect to continue to add worthwhile and viable material +o this guide 
and do not feel that its production is finished. Will you, also? 
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INTi?ODUCTION 



CARESa DEVELOPMENT "A, B, C's" FOR IWB TEACfiER 

Helen K. Dickson --^n-^Y 
Elementary Curriculum Specialist 
Career Development Project 

WHAT- 13 THE COAL OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT? 

Th.^ goal of Career Development for K~12 is the self -actualization of 
every studcni:. When a student understands hiinself in true perspective, 
he will be able to realistically set life-time goals and meet them. He 
needs to knew his st^n^hs. He needs to understand and be able to deal 
with his weaknesses. 

l/HAT COMES P3P0RE SELF-ACTUALIZATION? 

In order to have achieved these top priorities, he needs to have developed 
a set of values capable to assisting him to a sound philosopher of life. He 
needs, also, to have made a career choice, thereby gaining some individual 
autcncflry in his life. He needs to feel, and have others agree that he can 
make nature decisions. 

ho;/ CAN COUNSELING HELP? 

Counseling can assist students toward making decisions which lead to 
self understanding. It can help these students resolve problems and lead 
them to relative happiness-success through their value setting. 

WHAT HELPING ROLE DOES CURRICULUM PLAY? 

A curriculum geared to Cai'eer Development can help students toward wise 
career choice^^ through a diverse knowledge of the i/orld of V/ork and the 
occupations it contains. 

THE MOTIVATING POI?CE OF CARESR DEVELOPMENT 

In Career Development children are provided with a strong motivating 
force for becoming educated by relating careers and the World of. Work 
to their existing studies. This can be achieved through an active 
blending of the academic with the vocational, integrating one into the 
other, and producing an educational impact which makes SENSE to the 
student, thereby releasing his human potential. 
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WHO C00NSEL5 IN ElfiMENTARI SCHOOLS? 



On the elomentary levol, trained coimselors are teyt. Their work is 
cJiffused and raeaxiinglesa to maiy of the children they need to serve 
through no fault of the counselors themselves • Existing coxmselcrs are 
overburdened at best, and find it virtualOy inp0J5lble to meet the doroaiKig 
of the work which confronts them. Effectdre counseling, then, falls 
squarely into the hands (^f the i&aahers, burdened as they are, and con- 
fronts principals whose training has often been authoritarian-centered, 
a highly acceptable approach in other moments of our nation's developmnt* 
Career education provides a format for teacher-counseling action, 

wn: ABE mi techniqdbs demanded? 

Technology, the burgaoning increase in population, the rise and needs of 
minority races, changed concepts of morality in mary homes^ The losses 
of identity for many individuals, especiaUy in the ghettos of our cities, 
have created an entirely different and often crushing demand on the schools, 
their administrations, and their teachers. Career education can assist 
students in finding and understanding themselves and others* 

WHAT CM ELEMENTARI TEACHERS DO? 

Personal Recognition of Students 

In every small way a teacher can maneuver, (s)he should let students know 
(s)he cares for them as individuals. A look, a pat, a chuckle go a long, 
long way. 

William Glasser, psychiatrist, and author of Schools Without Failure and 
Reality Therapy in los Angeles schools, advises teachers that students 
are role^riented today. Because they see themselves being gobbled vp 
by technological society as a number in place of a name, th^ feel the 
urge to establish their individual role as a person. From this base 
they will set their goals, and not before* Teachers, therefore, are 
challenged to teach from an individualised approach in basic skills such 
as reading and math. They can, also, recognize the student in individual 
acceptable personal ways. Ctoal setting is inportant to a stuctent's future 
occi5)ational success. Self understanding will assist him toward decision 
making when the time comes for it. This understanding should begin veiy 
early in a child's formative years. 

Decision Making Techniques 

Teachers can assist in dicision making by encouraging participants in 
lessons requiring the use of techniques such as the inquiry method, brain- 
storming, and problem solving. These techniques, learned in the early- 
years, will be applied easily later when career dscisions are at hand. 
They are basic elementary practices in preparation for future years. 

Inquiry requires the use of questioning approaches to discussion, while 
brainstorming includes the outpouring of idea after idea with free 
wheeling eiicouraged. Problem solving requires the participants to decide 
precisely what the problem is, and then suggest a nyriad of possible 
solutions. When mary solutions have been contributed the grovp involved 
in decision making decides on the best of the possible solutions. These 
methods need to be established early so that they can be easily used in 
^ life decisions. ^ —iv r* 
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Counseling-oriented Lessons 



IfeiQT coimseling-oriented lessons can fit snugly into the Informal part 
of the school day, just before or just after recess and before going 
home. They can include th-) teacher^selected books which point to value 
judgments, child-teacher cooperative creative writing having to do with 
personal feelings, filrastrips illustrating the needs in personality 
development, and publishers ' curriculum kits whi.h cover the entire gamut 
of feelings and value judgments. Throughout this guide teachers have 
been referring to curriculum materials and ideas which will be effective 
in teaching these lessons. 

These do not replace Sunday Schoolj they si^jplament its challenges, not 
through moralizing, but through assisting students not only to undaretand 
themselves, bat, also, to imderstand others with whom they come in contact* 

Curriculum-oriented Lessons The Curriculum Recipe 

Let us reason, now how a teacher can plan Curriculum. Take any lessen 
which a teacher needs to teach, analyze it for the pcesibilities o:' 
integrating any of the eight different levels of Career Developjnent 
awareness and some of the goals which are rep:*esented within them. What 
can one most readily teach presenting the subje^o matter in its besL 
light? Will it be self, career, economic, or education awareness? Will 
it be appreciation-attitudes, beginning coirpetency, decision making or 
en?)loyability? Perhaps to make the lessons especially c|ynamic several 
of these objectives may be accented. The teacher should make these 
decisions on the basis of the World of Wbrk goals fitting the awareness 
levels which are most effective for these particular lessons. 

Curriculum Tips Toward A Successful Recipe 

Now the teacher plans his appro&chl What occipational cluster will be 
represented? To what developmental stage does he hope to appeal? What 
will the teacher present in the way of INPUT to the lesson? How should 
the children be grouped while receiving the teacher's information? Should 
they be quiet through the entire INPUT, respond in unison, read and recite, 
or what? Now, what OUTPUT in the way of activities are the children going 
to produce? What performance achievement is expected of thfm'^ Will thqy 
show improvement in understajiding concepts and generaliisations? How will 
these be measured iii a pre-test and the post-test? What will students 
actually have learned in the way of factual infoxmation that was geared 
to the World of Wbrk? 
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Cho cking Recipe Ingredients 



.low, it is time for the teacher to check his plans. Is there some way 
that this lesson can be more humanistic slanted? Can technology be 
placed second rather than first? Remember, technology never invented 
anything. PEOPLE did! Technology does not make faultless checks on 
technology. PiiXDPLE often have to be called in to double check and 
regulate computer decisions. A case in point is the computerized rapid 
transit system problem in San Francisco. Whem materials move down an 
assembly line, it is FBOFLE who made it possible, not the machines. Any- 
one teaching students should keep this fact well in mind, and transfer 
the thinking successfully and dynamically to students. 

Let us assume that a teacher has checked on the human approach to the 
lesson. Is every activity in the OUTPUT? Again, is it all 3-R activities 
which have been written in, or does the teacher have pupils groupingk and 
regrouping for vocational type enhancement as well as concrete-abstract 
teaching? 

Next, check to sec if students ajre to be exposed to a resource person on 
a field trip, and if so, cxo teachers going to follow advice in Ci\REER 
EXPLORATIONS, DESIGNS FOR FIFID TRIP REPORTING, or does anything suffice 
that might happen on the trjiv? (See Eiric System VT Ol6 122; Order from: 
University of South Dakota Library or State Library Commission). 

Finally, is the teacher planning at least one of the ten ways outlined 
in the booklet, CAREER EXPLORATIOtIS, to reinforce the field trip? Has 
(s)he thought of a creative reinforcement method of his or her own? Or, 
are results of the field trip lost forever jn a maze of irrelevant pub- 
lished lessons which might appear to be high priority items to the teacher 
when (s)he returns with the class? 

EVALUATING RECIPE OUTCOMES OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT PL.WNING 

The teacher may have developed Jt mini-unit, a maxi-unit, or an individual 
lesson, but it should be integrated into the regular curriculiom; it should 
be relevant; it should be active and contain concrete experiences to blend 
with abstract concepts which are meaningful. This means active participation 
to illustrate passive ideas, i.e., the order of the successful Carcur 
Development units. These can and will, in a dedicated scope and sequence, 
lead toward SELF-i\CTU.\LIZATION for every student. This is exactly what 
V/atertown teachers were attempting to do when writing lessons printed in 
this guide. 

Each one who moves from early childhood throughout adulthood, in a powerful 
curriculum such as this, should be more reac^ to do as Dr. Helling of the 
University of Minnesota suggests, successfully ^'integrate self with society" 
lasting an "entire life." 

Could ax^rthing be more challenging for the 70*s than this? In avcomplishing 
this objective of the 70»s, one is planning for the successes of this nation 
and its people for the 80 •s, 90 's and the year 2000 A. D. 

vi 
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career' t)E7EL0PMEMT RATICKAIJE AMD THEORIES 

RATICKAIE: 



After reviefwing the literature in regard to Career Develcpment theory, 
and discovering the works of Ginisburg, Ginsburg, Axeirod and Herma, 
Donald Super, and those of John Holland, as well as others, one reasons 
that an understanding of the theories should assist greatly in the 
development and understanding of curriculum. 



THEORIjSS: 



Accordirg to Samuel H, Osipow, Prof, of Psychology, Ohio State University, 
we know a number of generalizations about career development. It is a 
socially bound process, is characterized hy changes both within the indi- 
vidual and external to the individual, is often accompanied by anxiety, 
the fear being implied of choosing something at ^ich one may fail, and 
choosing something that one does not like. Abilities play an luiportant 
role in Career Development and interest serves as a predictive "ceiling*', 
while abilities serve as a predictive "floor". 

John Holland expresses the idea that there is something ^ffhematic about 
Career Development preferences. They seem to come about in a developmexital 
manner and are facilitated by particular tasks in significant institutions. 

Ginzburg's theory "is developmental in nature of the process" of vocational 

change, and Super's theory lists life stages of vocational development. 

The table below conpares the two theories as they relate to school children: 

Ginzburg: Si5)er: 

Fantasy Period - Birth - 11 years Growth Period - Biirth - Ih years 
Tentative Period - About - 11 years 

A. Fantasy: Age li-lO 

A. Interest-Identification and Interest: Age 11-12 
Understanding C. Capacitj^t Age 13-lli 

B . Capacity-Abilities-Values 

0. Transition-Coir?>osite View Exploration Period - Age 1^-25 
Interests 

Values A. Tentative: Age 15-17 

Capacities B. Transition: Age 19-21 



Realistic Period - Around 18 years 



C. Trial: Age 22-2li 



Roe's Theory emphasized development in another way stating that a child 
moves toward or away firom interpersonal activity in early childhood. Roe 
developed an occupational classification system which some of Osipow 's 
resaareh data refutes. 

John Holland postulated six types of individual&i the realistic, the inves- 
tigative, the social, the conventional, the enterprising, and the artistic. 

Oeipow points out that it is important that factors lying outside the indi- 
vidual be taken into coi^sideration such as social class membership, sex, 
race, sojietiroes finances, the state of the econoircr, and where a person lives. 
All of these social systenis are brought to l^ir in career development. 

" • vii 



Super often discusses the vital iiq^ortanco of the Self Concept and lists 
suggested vocational dcvelopTiciit tasks: 

Preschool Child 

1. Increasing ability for self-help. 

2# Identification :ri.th like-sexod parent. 

3. IncreavSing ability for coif -direction. 

Elenentary School Child 

1. Ability to imdertrlce cooperative enterprises. 

2. Choico of activities suited to ones' abilities* 

3. Assunption of responsibility for one's acts* 
km Perforr.j.nce of chores around the houce. 

CCNCUJSIONS: 

The Career Devolopip.ent staff ho,3 chosen to use Super's Theory chiefly as 
a basis for planning since Self Awareness p -ays a large part in cundculum. 
Wa feel this concept is inportant for elementary children. 

It would seem that the vocational developmental tasks of Super are reason- 
able ones. It also, appears to sone of our Water town principals and to 
the curriculum q)ecialist that ages 9 a^^d 10, about the fifth school year, 
students vary as to a Fantasy Stage and/or a Begirjdng Interest Stage. 
Because of mental, maturity, some children in the chronological age of ten, 
may be displaying; more interest orientation than fantasy thinking. 

Curriculum workshop people have identified the years K-U as a Fantasy 
Period and the sixth school year as being more of a *^}rowth-Interest 
Period*'. Noting Ginaburg's statement that the "fantasy period" changes 
to a "tentative period" near age 11 years, we have identified the fifth 
school year as being a "Grovrbh -Fantasy + Begljmirig Interest" period. 

One might notu that Ginzburg and Super's Fantasy periods seem to cover 
about the same chronological ages of children. 

Vfe would agree with Osipow that "programmi.ng of career education should not 
be too rigid or too ti^tly conceived, that nm ideas of career education 
recognize the ^velopmental nature of careers, that changes occur with 
growth and maturity, and that attitudes are continually being formed toward 
making educational and vocational decisions- " 
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CLUSTERS 



Vfetexiioim, South Dakota schools use iMelre elewsntary cuiTl calua dwters 
to allow a practicable application if the core approach is used in the 
reorganization plans cf the Junior high school. 

Agribusiness 
Communicative Axts 
Consumer and Homemaker 
Construction 
Financial and Business 
Health Occtqoations 
Hospitality and Recreation 
ISinufacturing 

Natiiral Resources and Environment 
Personal Service 
Public Service 
Transportation 

Vfetertown exainples of ftccijpations are shown here for each cluster. This 
is not to inply exclusion of occi5)ations outside of Ifatertown. It is merely 
organized in this manner for the dake of references and ea:^ undorstandii^. 



CLDSTER EXAMPiaS 



AGRIBUSINESS 



CCMMJNICATI7E ARTS 



1) 
2) 



Livestock Feeder 

Dairy Farmer 

Veterinarian 

Poultry Fjrocessot* 

Hatchery Manager 

Se6d Processor 

Feed Processoi* 

Government Agent 

Irplement Dealer 

Farm Management ^cialist 

Farm Products Manufactxirer 

Farm Insurance Agent 



2) 
3) 
h) 



Radio Announcing 
Journalism 

Newspaper Advertising 
Er' iting 
TV Production 
Freelance Journalism 
Sign Design 
Library Science 
Music Instiruction 
Music Merchandising 
Artist or Ballet 
Drara 

CoiT;)Uter Science 




7) 
8) 




CONSUMER & HQMEMAKER 



CONSTRUCTION 




1) General Contractor 

2) -Architect 

3) Draftsman 
k) Caipenter 

5) Electrician 

6) Heating & Colling Contractor 

7) Landscape Architect 

8) Building Products Wholesaler 

9) Pluiabii« Heating Wholesaler 
10) Glass Contractrr 

U) Cement Products Manufacturer 

12) Realtor 
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CUfg^SR roL\MPTiS (continued) 



FIK.\?ICD.L & BUSINESS SEHfflCES 

1) Geiioral Banking Services 

2) Tru'^ts 

3) Banking Loans 
k) Crodit Bureau 

5) Insurance Co. 

6) AccouTitant 

7) Innu'ancc Agency 
3) Realtor 

9) Offico Machines 

3 0) Comer cial Loan Office 

11) Coinrk.roial Property Management 

12) Chc-ribrr of Comnierco 

xtOSPITATJT Y & RECREATION 

1) Garo, Fish & Parks Department 

2) City Rocrcat'^.on Diiector 

3) Sporting Goods Manager 
h) Mc'.rLe Theater Manager 

5) Nightclub Manager 

6) Bovrling Alley Manager 

7) Amniotic Director 

8) 3cy r'.outs-Girl Scouts 

9) Travel Agont 

10) Motel Operator 

11) Sports Editor 

12) Flight Instructor 

MTURAL RESOURCES 

1) Weather Bureau Representative 

2) Conifer Nursery 

3) Gano, Fish i Parks Department 
h) Soil Conservation Service 

5) County Extension Office 

6) Sanitation Dopartanent 

7) Water Purification Department 

8) Bureau of Reclamation 

9) Sand & Gravel Coirpany 

10) Lumber lard 

11) Fish Hatchery 

12) liTvry Coips of Engineers 



HEALTH OCCUPATIOWS 

1) Hospital Administrator 

2) Nurse 

3) X-Ray Techi;l?.ian 
h) Physical Therapist 

5) Physician 

6) ffental Health Administrator 

7) Nursing Home Administrator 

8) Dentist 

9) Dental Assistant 
10) (^toroetrist 

U) (^tician 

12) Dental Lab Te-^hnician 
MANUFACTORIKQ 

1) Quadee (iRubber Products Co.) 

2) Midtex (Electronics Farts Co.) 

3) Monument Works 

h) Chickasha (Mobile Homes) 

5) Schwoigers or Pepsi Bottling Co, 

6) Concrete ft^o ducts Co. 

7) Woodircrking Co. 

8) Poultiy Processors 

9) Sign Manufacturing Col 



RJBnC SERyiCE 

1) Model Rxu-al Development 

2) City Govemme*it Ackninistration 

3) County Govemmant Servi<^s 
h) Law Enforcement 

5) Fire Protection 

6) Municipal UtUities 

7) Pbst Office & Civil Service 

8) Eirployment Services 

9) Welfare Office 

10) State Government Services 

11) School Adninistration 

12) Lawyer 




CLUSTER EX.\MPLES (continued) 



TRANSPORTATION PERSONAL SERVICE 



1) 


Airline Representative 


1) 


Barber 


2) 


Itotor Freight Repr-esentative 


2) 


Cosmetologist 


5) 


Auto Mechanic 


3) 


Radio-TV Repairman 


h) 


Diesel 


h) 


Watch Repair Person 


5) 


Auto Parts Person 


$) 


Itortician 


6) 


Auto Sales Person 


6) 


Child Care Specialist 


7) 


Gil Pipeline Representative 


7) 


Tailor 


8) 


Railroad Representative 


8) 


Garctener 


9) 


Highway Department Representative 


9) 


Tax Consultant 


10) 


F.A.A. Representative 


10) 


Carpet Cleaning Specialist 


11) 


Bus Company Representative 


11) 


Furniture Repair Person 


12) 


Post Office or United Parcel 


12) 


TJgxi-Drxver 




Service Representative 


l5) 


Public Stenographer 






lU) 


Pet Shop 






15) 


Appliance Rt^pair Person 
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OVSRVIEW 

Tho main divisions of this lesson guide are the eight levels of awareness 
which lead to life-time targets* 

CAREER DEVEIDPMENT 



Objectives 
Self Awareness 
Career Awareness 
Economic Awareness 
Beginning Competency 
Appreciation-Attitudes 
Decision Making 
Education Awareness 
Employability 



Leading t • 



Life-Time Targets 
Self Identity 
Career Identity 
Economic Ifiiderstanding 
Etaployable Skills 
Social Self Fulfillment 
Career Decisions 
Education Identity 
Career Placement 



Within each category , the guide is divided into developmental stages as 
delineated by Donald Super, vocational authority. Inasmuch as the Watcrtown 
philosophy in theory and practice is based upon belief in Individualizing 
Instruction, we have organized these programs into units with suggested 
appropriateness for early childhood (kindergarten), primary level (Grades 1-3) f 
and intermediate (Grades 4-6) • 

This loaves on assignment of levels to the discretion of non-graded teachers 
as their school needs dictate. Career Development Goals as designed for the 
V\!:itortown Project appear in their entirety after each level of awareness. 
They are accompanied by instructional objectives and other criteria basic to 
an excellent lesson. 

Zach developmental stage is color-coded corresponding roughly to traditional 
grade levels to provide guidance to the teacher in determining appropriateness 
for pupils at various stages. The diagram on page xiii shows in graphic form 
the progression jf Developmental Stages, traditional elementary school levels, 
cjid the corresponding color code. 
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CAEIEER DE\rEL0?ME3IT 



ECONOMrC AWARENESS 

RATIONALE: 

Economic awareness is a prime and necessary objective of career education. 
It will lead to a lifo-time target of economic understanding. 

There is a strong relationship between career awareness and economic 
awareness. (See career awareness #2, $, 6, 10). 

* Economic awarenass is a perception process. It involves recognition 
and understanding of production, distribution and consun^Dtion. This 
perception leads to a lifotime of economic understanding. It will 
assist a person in solving personal and social problems in an economic 
environment. 

* In the civilization in which we operate, a social being needs, also, 
to accept the inevitability of society's expectations that one will 
operate vrithln a career and receive economic rewards for doing so. 

GQAISj 

In working with the precept of economic awareness, the teacher should 
adopt these goals in the form of concepts and generalizations developed 
within the instructional design: 

* Supply and demand help determine career choice. 

* Some workers produce goods, others produce services, some produce 
both. 

^ Specialization leads to interdependence between people. 
^ Geographical location determines kinds of rrovk found. 

* The system of government of the United States influences its economic 
system in operation and vice versa. 

Exairples of ideas which need to be undorstood: 

Federal Government controls of gold-silver-paper 

(money supplies as a media of exchange) 

Treasury Department 

Federal Reserve System 

Corporations 

Stock and Bond Markets 

Individual Enterprise 

Banking System, etc. 

Taxation with representation 
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(All of these systems listed influence and serve a worker. They color 
to some degree his ability to succeed economically as he must operate 
within their structures.) 



♦ Money is a media of exchange in our society, 

♦ People earn money through working, savings, and investments. Some 
people inherit money or goods their families have earned, 

♦ The amount of money earned is influenced by skill, education, 
ambition, and ability. This can influence ones life style and ones 
occupational roles, 

^ There is a range of social and economic benefits associated with 
various occupations. Workers use money to pay for goods and services 
which they require for their family to supply food, clothing, shelter, 
and miscellaneous items, 

♦ There is a relationship between present and anticipated occupational 
status to economic trends which are found in a student's community, 
state, and nation. 
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ECONOMIC AWARENESS 
TITLES INTEGRATION CLUSTERS 

DEVELOPMENTAL STAtSls GRCWTH-FANTASY 



Dept. Store Real Life Experiences 
Field Trip to a Grocery Store 
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DEPARTMENT STORE REAL LIFE ESPERIENCES 
Consumer & Homeraakor Cluster 
Primary Awareness: Economic 

Subjects: Social Studies; Readingj Language Arts 
REPHRENCB3S 

Stores in the City ; filmstrip, Curriculum Filmstrip 115; full color 

INSTRUCnOMAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given the studty of marketing and distribution in a department store, ' 
students will demonstrate ability to purchase items at the store* 

INPUT: 

Procedure: 

* Teacher will assemble children in a circle to exchange ideas about 
what a department store might be like and how it might differ fl'om 
a neighborhood grocery store* 

* Teacher arranges field trip to a department store takirf along aides 
and mothers. 

OUTPUT: 

* Children decide what a "department" is* 

* Children imagine different items that coxild be purchased ±\\ a department 
store and decide in which department they M^t find the item* 

* They view the f ilmstrip> Stores in the City * 

* Clas' clips department store advertising from the newspaper* 

* Class role plays selling and purchasing these items* 

* Children walk through entire store. 

* Children break into grotps with appointed aides and mothers and 
visit selected departments* 

* Children purchase vrlth class money an item from the department they 
visit, preselected from the advertisements* 

EVALUATION: 

Outcome: 

Children demonstrate through role play and/or real life experience 
ability to purchase advertised items chosen by the class from news- 
paper department store advertise 
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FIEII) TRIP TO A (ROCEHr STORE 

Consumer & Homemakar Cluster 

Primary Awareness: Economicj Career 

Subject: Social Studies 

INSTRUCTICNAL CBJECTIVES: 

^iven a field trip to a grocery store, the children will be able to 
produce a chart telling about the different tasks and duties of workers 
in the grocery business. 

INPUT: 

Children will be taken on a field trip to the groce^cy. They shcoJd be 
prepared for career and economic awareness information to be learned. 

OUTPUT: 

* Upon returrrfjig from the trip they should make a chart including in 
a creative way pictures of what is remembered about the trip. 

EVALUATION: 

Outcome: 

Children should be able to tell about: 

Woncers in the grocery store, their work titles, and the kinds of 
work they can do. 

(See exairple of A Student Chart) 
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Mrs, Kathryn Sackreiter 
McKiiiley School 
Second Grade 

Explanation to Teachers: 

Children in the Second Grade took a field trip to a local grocery, 
This chart developed as shown herewith, was a reinforceinent tc the 
trip. The children wrote the chart with teacher's help and used it as a 
basis for a pijppet show, Pippets were sack p\jppets made by the children. 

Our Field Trip 

One day we went on a field trip to Skaggs, We went on the bus, Mrs, 
Kaaz and her pupils, Mrs, Dickson and Mrs, West went with us, 

Ifr. Miliar took us to the dungeon. We saw maiy boxes of jaw, syrup , and 
many other things. There were many clever seyings on the boxes, Mr, Miner 
also used some of these sayings in his talk. Some of these sayings are: 

Play at Work — Work at Pipy, 

Do yoTir thing well. 

Kindness plcrrs deep all day. 

Haste is often hard work, 

I get to work today. 

Truth is a strong stick. 

It is nice to get vip in the morning. 

Keep your tugs tight. 

Forgiving is a good itching point. 

Ride loose in the saddle. 

False deeds are thin ice. 

We need big horses and little ponies. 

A kicking mule can't pull. 

Some of the children tasted raw peanuts and Indian ears. We saw a meat 
Y-n!^r> freezer, . , 
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Mr, Miner did a trick. He made a knot disappear from a piece of rope. 

Then we went upstairs. Mr. Melander showed us around the store. He 
told us all about meat, salad dressings and coffee. He told us how they 
ordered food for the store. He showed us the door through which the food 
is delivered. 

Mr. Miner told us about fruits. He gave us some a$>ples. Wb liked the 
Yellow Transparency best. 

\h went to the check-out counter* Wa learned how they check out customers 
and weigh food. 

Mrs. Dickson told us about the people who work in shops vap the street. We 
talked to a policeman. 

At school we had our treat from Mr. Miner. 



STOCK FARM WORK 
Agri-Business Cluster 
Primary Awareness t Eccnomic 

Subjectoj Social Studies; Language Arts 
REPEREa^CES: 

Different breeds of cattle on portable bulletin boards 

DaJcota FBimr ; Successful Fanning ; U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletins 

INSTmiCTICNAL OBJECTIVES; 

Qiven the studty of the economics of a stock farm, students will be able 
to tell that it costs money to rai^e-^^ck and that farmers try to earn 
a profit from stock farming. 

INPUT: 

The teacher will develop World of Vfork concepts through a field trip and 
these questions; 

♦ Does anyone in the group knoy what is meant when we speak of a 
stock farm? 

♦ Would it be fun to visit a stock farm? Why? 

♦ What kind of work is done on a stock farm? 

♦ What kind of service is rendered by the stock farm? 

♦ Would the work on a stock farm appeal to you? 

♦ Would this kind of work make you comfortable? 

♦ Would it be fun to live on a stock farm? Why? 

♦ Do you feel that a stock farm has a value to our society? 

♦ Does it cost mon^ to keep the stock on a farm? 

♦ Why is it important to sell the stock that is raised? 
BVALUATIOKj ' 

Outcome: 

Children will demonstrate ability to answer the following economically- 
oriented questions about a stock farm; 

♦ What makes it cost money to raise stock? 

^^9^. ♦ Why do farmers need to sell the stock t^^ey raia^ 
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COMSUMERS, PRODUCTS AM) SERVICES 
Consumer & Homeiraker Cluster 



Special Education and Priioary Awareness: Bconomicj Career; Self; 

Decision Making 

Piloted by: L. Gunderson 
P. Homer 

Subjects: Social Studies; Language Arts 
REFERENCES: 

#3 Peabodty Kit Occupation Cards SRA Faitdlies at Vfork 

EduCraft ^Wiat Else Do Mothers Do?" Record #U 

^'What Else Do Fathers Do?" 
WOW Series Filnetrip; Record 

INSTKUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES J 

Given the mrty opportunities the community World of Work offers to 
individuals, children will be able to tell what the mothers and fathers 
of the class do to make a living. 

INPUT: 

* Show filmstrip/record on ^'What Else Do Fathers Do?" 

'Tfftiat Else Do Mothers Do?'' 

* Prepare questionnaire for interviewing parents about their careers. 

* Teacher will conduct a mock interview. 

^ Divide the children into groupswith adult siqpervision in ea^^h groip 
to report their findings. 

* Return to large group and make lists on the board of places of work. 

* Locate places of parents' work on map of community. 

Play SRA Record #U to introduce consumer, products, and service. 
Continue by using the occupation cards frcm Peaboc^r to play the 
game explained on SRA record. 

* Play charades to depict parents work. 

^ Make four-stage fold out drawings showing what their fathers or 
mothers do during the day. 

Rpocedure: 

Children may work in large or small groips or independently depending 
\ipon the activity. 
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OUTPUT: 

* Children observe mock interview and fill in questionnaire. 

Children make an oral report to their respective groip as to 
result of interview. 

^ Each child goec; to the map to locate his parents* place of employment 
in the community. Play Goods and Services game. 

* Children work in committees of three to play charades. 

Children produce drawings of parents work. Each child draws his parents 
on the goods and services chart. 

* Children make dioramss of parents working. 

Group parents' occupations into career clusters and develop job 
family charts if applicable. 

EVALtlATIdl: 

Outcome : 

Children will be able to tell their own mother's and father's woit, 
specifically where they are enployed, and/or to what cluster their 
occupations belong, and/or what goods or seirvices they perform. 
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A PLAY STCRE BECOMES A REAL LIFE EXPERIENCE 



Consumer & Homamaker Cluster 



Primary 



Awareness: Economic; Appreciation; 
Attitudes 



Piloted by Cynthia Barber 

RIFERENCES: 

Multi-Math; Social Studies 

mSTRUCTICKAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given the practice of working in a play store, pi?)ils will show that 
they have developed the skills necessary for merchandising in a retail 
outlet store. 



Given the opportunity to teach about using money as means of exchange, 
the teachor will develop the following concepts: 

* The dignity of work. 

^ Many people work for us in supplying our basic needs of food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

* Stores and shopping centers are available for our convenience in 
obtaining supplies. 

Procedure: 

Children will discuss questions previously prepared by them during 
a language arts period. A circle meeting will be effective. Make 
each child feel his contribution is iirpojrbant to the group. The 
discussion content will center on the development of the concepts 
in the Irput. 



All children will participate in making change while ths store is being 
operated. Some children will work at their desks with prepared sheets as 
others perform at the overhead projector. 

Children will rotate positions being clerk, checker, and a customer at 
the 'K3omer Store". The store will be operated on a permanent basis with 
slirpla school supplies available. Children will take turns as salesmen 
as assigned for one day a week. 

Original crafts may be sold when other classes, and/or parents are 
irvited to the school. Advertising could be created for these. Children 
will learn to make correct change in groups of three or in free time. 



INPUT: 



OUTPUT: 
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EVAIUATION: 
Outcomes: 
Children will be able to tell: 

* Why store work is dignified, and/or, 

* How clerks supply our basic needs, and >rtiat other people do 
who may handle the si^plies before the clerks get them, and/or, 

* How difficult it might be to furnish our needs without stores, 
and/or, 

* Students will be able to make change. 
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LET'S WORK WITH A CCMCRETE PROBLEM 

Consumer & Homen^er Cluster 

Intermediate Awareness: Economic 

Piloted byj i^lvia Barr 

Subjects: Math; Reading 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given a recent newspaper, the students will demonstrate that they can 
conpare the cost of grroCeries by participation in a buy-sell bargain- 
hunting exercise. 

INPUT: 

The teacher will explain to the group: You have a budget of $35.00 for 
a family of four to spend on an imaginary shopping trip. You may spend 
as much of the mon^ for groceries as you think necessary. You may 
include cleaning supplies on your grocery list. 

Procedure: 

Regular classroom setting. Students si5)plied with a variety of newspapers. 
OUTPUT: 

The students will: 

* List grocery items and their cost. 

* Obtain a recent newspaper in ^ich grocery ads from several super- 
markets appear. 

* Make a list from this paper includljng the unit price and the total 
price of each item. 

* Total purchases and subtract from $35.00. 

* Have a partner be the clerk as you pay your bill, make sure the 
partner gives students the correct change. 

* A few items are included to get you started. 
Good uck! Tour shopping spree is just beginning. 
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No. 


Item 


Unit price 


Price per 
pound 


Total Cost 


1 


Rice Krispie 






.53 


1 


Carrots 


2/. 29 




2/. 29 


2 lb. 


Bananas 


.10 




.20 


5 lb. 


Roast 




1.09 




2 gal. 


Milk 


1.10 




2.20 



.12 
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J.C. Penney Co> 

♦ How much would you pay for a pair of jeans, a shirt, and a pair 
of tennis shoes for a man? How much change would you receive 
from $10.00? 

♦ B\ay ary 3 articles of clothing for a woman or a girl. What is 
the total cost? 

Ben Franklin Store 

♦ What would it cost to buy 3 things you could use in your home? 

♦ What change would you receive from a $$.00 bill? 

♦ What would it cost to buy 3 health and beauty aids? 

What is the total cost of a toy, a box of envelopes, and a sewing 
chest? 

EVAUJATICN; 

Level of Performance: 

Children will be able to answer the following questions: 

* Can you find the total amount you spent in the J.C. Penney Co.? 

* The total amount you spent at the Bon Franklin Store? 

* The total amount you spent in both stores? 
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SPELLINQ OCCUPATICMAL TITUS 

Consumer & Homemaker Cluster 
Intermediate Awareness: Economic 

Subjects: %>elling; Reading; Social Studies 
REFERENCES J 

Your Communtt7 Social Studies ; Guide Scopo & Sequence 

^^Come to Work With Us in a Dept. Store"; Sextant Systems, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis* 
INSTRUCTICNAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given the lesson on understanding more about the interdependence of 
workers in just one business in our country, the children will show 
that they have the 17 different kinds of workers in one dept. store 
working together to provide goods through their services by telling 
the work each person does, spelling their occupational title correctly, 
and making a Job Family wheel* 

INFUTi 

Procedure : 

A creative spelling lesson described in Random Activities for Elementary 
Career Education, the lesson sheet is 3i?)plemental to this, will be 
taught the children from the Glossary in the back of the book. Lach 
child will be assigned one career. 

If children demonstrate a continuing interest - average about a 93% 
overall average on the creative spelling lesson based on the Glossary, 
and make a good attenpt to read and role play, their level of perfor- 
mance is satisfactory. 

OUTPUT: 

One child will be assigned the departn^snt store on page ?• He will 
stuc3(y, read the page about his career, and be ready to pantomime his 
job. All jobs are listed on the board. Each child pantomimes and 
pupils guessing the job may pick its nomenclature or job title and 
cluster from the board. If they cannot guess the career, the student 
may read aloud the description calling on one person to answer. If 
that person can't respond correctly, the student tells the answer and 
the work progresses. 

EVAUaATIQNi 

Level of Performance: 

Children as a groip, should be able to select at least 8 workers from 
the pantomimed group; they should be conversant with the tasks of the 
workers which they know have been pantomimed. They will be able to 
spell these 8 correctly. If they do not understand at least 8 on the 
average, another day, children should be assigned to a job family team 
to research information via books or resource people. (Children 
select team duties from suiggested list.) 
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Adda.tional Ctowwants: Job Family of a Dept-» Store 



1. Buyer 

2. Receiving Clerk 

3. Stock Clerk 

U. Advertising Mgr. 

5. Shipping Clerk 

6. Security Guard 

7. Window Trimmer 

8. Inside Display Person 

9. Credit Mgr. 



10. Training Supervisor 

11. Phone Order Clerk 

12. Store Mgr. 
13* Salesperson 

Hi. Alterations (sewer) 

15 • Lay-Away Clerk 

16. Wrapper 

17. Customer Service Clerk 



This kind of an exercise can be workad with any careers. 
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Croative Spelling Lesson for Students 

from Rancioin Activities for Elementary Career Education 

Helen K, Dickson 

Prccedare: 

1, Find the words on the back of the card you are interested in using, 

2, Have three of your best writers list the words on the blackboard, 

3, Have students finding words which they alreac(y know something about. 
h. Ask them to tell about the word, 

5, Have everyone imagine that they can see the word on a make-believe 

TV screen, (Wr? often call it the '*mind's eye,") 

6, Have everyone double check to see if that is the word that they 

had on their TV screen. If they made an error, have them close 
their eyes, and mentally erase the error, and see the word as it 
should appear, 

7, Kow they ara roady to show the worr^ through actions and feeling, 

(No talking allowed! Just pantomime drama! ) 

8, Other students try to recognize the word and tell irtiy ihey recog- 

nized it, 

9, Teacher, dcn*t fail to praise those children who have used actions 

which are clear and definable. Praise the reactions, also. 
Not gush, but sincere praise! 

10, Now, it is time for everyone to warit^ the words on a paper at 

their desks. If you have a poor speller, give him a chance to 
make them on a flannel board or work with flaimel letters. This 
way, they have a chance to touch the words^ too, 

11. Have everyone listening for the child contributing the checking 
of the spelling • 
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ECOKOMICS m OIL DISCOVEIg 
Natirrrl RosourooP'& Envlronmont Cluster 
Intennediate Awareness: Economic 

Subjects: Language Arts; Creative Thinking; Vtiting 
REFERQICES: 

'Invitations to Speaking & VBriting Creatively" 
"A Big Strike At Horae"; Unit 13, pg* h9 Guide 
Gin & Co., Boston, Mass. 02117, Copyright, 1965- 

HJSTRUCTICNAL OBJECTIVES: 

Qivan the necessity for students to understand the economic iuqpact of 
fiLscovery of natural resources, students will be able to brainstorm a 
list of the nary economic outcomes and community changes generated by 
an oil strike. 

:CKRJT: 

Stu^nts will read, "A Big Strike At Home". 

They are asked a "What Do You Siqjpose" question regarding consequences of 
oil discovery. 

Procedure: 

Participation in "supposing" should be encouraged by a positive attitude 
of genuine interest being generated by the teacher. 

OOTFUT: 

Hopefully, the students will put together mary consequences in written 
form. 

EVALUATION; 

Outcome: 

The children, as a group, will be able to brainstrom the maiy community 
economic outcomes of an oil strike. The list will be a result of lively 
group interaction. 

Exaj?ple to begin: 

1* An oil refinery may be built nearby. 
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Consumer & Hometnaker Cluster 



Interne dLate Awareness s Economic Awareness 

Piloted by I LaVera Casey 

Blanche Christiansen 

Subjects; Math 

INSTROCTICtlAL OBJECTIVES t 

Given a math period to provide an understanding of consumption of goods, 
students will de:iK)nstrate ability to judge a good purchase )yy being able 
to coitpute cost per oz% 

INPUT: 

Provide exi^ty food and cleaning product containers of different brands 
showing net weight and price; e.g* - two coffee cans; two soap powders; 
two cookie boxes. 

Procedure: 

The teacher will demonstrate the procedure for computing the cost per 
ounce of products to conpare price. 

16 02. » 1 lb. iUS ♦ 12 02. « *Oli per oz. for Brand A 

*56 ^ 16 o2» " .0^ per oz. for Brand B 

32 oz. « 1 qt. .36 ♦ 2U oz. « .01^ per oz. for Brand A 

.U8 f 32 oz. =» .01^ per 02. for Brand B 

OUTHJT: 

Children construct chart showing price per ounce for various products. 



Product 


Weight or Measure 


Price 


Price per ounce 


Cereal 


18 oz. 






Fruit Punch 


20 oz. 


30# 




Canned Soup 


8 oz. 






Tomatoes 


15 oz. 


I6i 





Have children choose three products from their cipboards at home and 
by setting yxp a chart compute the price per ounce. Compare prices of 
simil?»r pi*oducts with other children. 
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EVALDATIGNt 
Outc mex 

The chjJLdren will be able to tell hw to confute the conversion of 
ounces into lbs. They will be able to Judge if choices of canned 
goods, etc., are an economically successful purchase in a 3 item 
test. 
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TRANSPQRTATICK BY RAIL 

Traiisportation Cltister 
Intermediate Awareness i Economic 

Subjects: Social Studies; Language Arts 
REFERENCES: 

0cci5)ational Outlook Handbookj U.S* Dept. of Labor, Bulletin, 1?00; 
Miscellaiieous Encyclopedias 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given the studty of transportation, students will be able to tell about 
three railroad workers who need each other's work to be successful in 
their occiqpational tasks* 

INPUT* 

Th6 instructor ai*range3: 

Interviews of railroad workers on lo cation • 

Model building and investigation of railroad information. 

•K- railroad tijne tables and brochiires 

^ labor union information regsTttlng occupational nomenclature 

* encyclopedias and hobby magaciries 

* Occipational Outlook Handbook 

^ instructor-prepared tape recording of mixture of sounds around a 
railroad 

^ tape recording of resource people using railroad display 

(This display is entitled, WHAT OCCUPATICNS USE THIS TERMTNOLOGr? 
Sub-heading, "Does this affect your life?") 

Procedure: 

Committees may be f onned to begin researching information using any 
method. (Interviews with railix)ad personnel and visiting the railroad 
yard would be proper at this time.) 

CUTHJT: 

Each committee could choose a basic product transported the rail- 
road and trace it from source to final use. (Exaiiple: Trace the 
involvement of railroad personnel in processing lumber— from trans- 
porting troes out of the forest to using this lumber in buildings 
or other finished products. ) 

Charts could be assembled to show tlie dependence of one Job on the rest. 

Railroad personnel and people with related occupations will serve as 
resource people. 

Each child should adopt a specific railroad occiqjation and become an 
expert. mj^ 
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OUrrPOT (continued) 

* Draw a scale in^ of the railroad yards in your city with the locations 
of the major businesses or Industries served. 

* Vtite a creative story based on a railroad worker irtio impressed 
students during the interview, 

* Hake a photo display showing a typical day for the specific railroad 
oc<n?)ation students individually studied in depth. 

EVALUAnCK: 

Outcome: 

Children will be able to tell three railroad workers who depend on each 
other's work tasks in performing their jobs. 
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UNDERSTANDDIG mCPUCTION^ DISTRIBDTICIJt CONSUMPTION 



Consumer & Sonemaksr jCluster" m 
Interniediato Awareness; Economic 

Subject; Reading 
REFERENCES; 

Planning Ifeals & Shopping ; Ann A. Weaver, Fearon Publ., Lear Siegler, Inc., 

Belmont, California. 
"Flaming Meals for a Week", pg. l6j "Making a Shopping List", pg. 21j 

"Choosing a Food Store", pg. 32. 
Molti-Text Reading 

INSTRUCTIONAL 0BJECTI7ES; 

Given consumer guidance and nutritive understanding, boys and girls will 
be able to demonstrate the economically sound planning of meals by group 
planniTig of three meals and the selection and making of one of the meals. 

INPUT; 

Procedure; 

The teacher will present selected lessons as indicated in Planning 
Meals cc Shopping . Students may call on teacher or a groip member 
for reading assistance. 

Students will be divided into three grot?)s to plan; 

a breakfast 
a luncheon 
a dinner 

OUTPUT; 

* students will plan meals in divided groips. 

* Students w^jLl make selection of a grotqp plan which they would 
like to perform in the classroom. 

* They will then carry out the plan by shopping, cooking, setting 
the table, and inviting guests to eat the meal with them. 

EVALUATION; 

Outcome; 

Students will be able to plan and successfully execute the preparing 
of a meal. 
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WORKING IK U. S. CQMMLJKITIES 

Financial & Business Cluster 

Intermediate Awareness: ?oginning Competency j 

Economic 

Subjects: Social Studies; C-orsive Waiting j Creative Writingj Art 
REFSftENCSS: 

'Woxidng in U.S. Comnmnities"; SVE Filjnstrip Word Games 

Rockland, Haine • A Coastal Community 

Douglas, V^yoming - A Ranch Community 

Flagstaff, Arizona - A Service Community 

Old Sturbridge & !^stic Seaport - A Historic Community 

mSTRUCTICNAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given an economically-oriented community as opposed to a different kind 
of community, dioramas reflecting these economics will be produced by 
students based on information learned ft*om audio visual materials. 

INHJT; 

Procedure: 

* Show a different kind of community each day using a f ilmstrip 
and cassette as a basis for concepts to be learned. 

* Provide boxes and construction paper, plaster of paris, clay, 
plastic or aiy moldable materials, and miscellaneous raw materials 
which are \isable for making dioramas with features reflecting 
each community shown. 

* Display dioramas ixi the £.r.hool library so that they can be shared 
and students can experience pride in workmanship. 

OUTPUT; 

* Students will make the dioramas. 

* Pupils will plan a sliqjle statement describing a coastal community, 
a ranch community, a service community. 

* Dioramas should be planned to reflect and demonstrate the economic 
aspects of a coastal, ranch, or service community. 

EVALUATION: 

Outcome : 

Students will be able to demonstrate: 

* good planning of the dioramas which is obvious from tl.^ir appearance • 

O * neatness, attractivcneas, and an especially fine representation 

l^C of the economic information learned. 



ECONOMIC AVIARENESS 

niTERMEDIATE 
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BANKINQj A MINI UMIT 
Financial & Business Cluster 
Intermediate Awareness: Econcanic 

REFERENCES s See Unit 
INSTRUCTICKAL (BJECTIVESi 

* The students will be able to name at least 5 job opportunities 
found in a bank. 

* Given all the information regarding the writing of a check, the 
student will be able to write a check correctly and fill in the 
stub for the check. 

* The students will be able to name at least h services offered by 
a fuH-aarvice bank. 

INrUT: 

See accompanying unit. 
OUTPUT: 

See activities in unit. 
EVAUJATlrW: 
Outcome: 
Children will viemonstrate: 

^ how to write checks and fill in check stubs, and/or, 

♦ at least U of the different services of a bank, and/or, 

♦ how to describe ary of 5 different job opportunities found in 
a bank. 
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PREFACE 

This unit was developed when some of the students in the TOom showed 
an interest in banking. Two boys were accepting deposits from their 
friends and cashing checks drawn against the deposits. They lacked an 
adequate accounting system and were losing money. To capitalize on the 
interest in the room this unit was taught. Mrs, Dickson of Career Devel- 
c^.itent helped by finding material for the unit and by arranging a field 
trip to a local bank. 



OUTLIKE 



I. Banking Corporations 

A. Charter 

1. State 

2. Federal 

B. Stock 

1. Stockholders 

2» Stock certificates 

3. Stockholder's meeting 

a. Proxy 

b. Vote per share 

C. Board of Directors 

1. Election 

2. Duties 

II. Banking Organization 

A . Stockholders 

B. Board of Directors 

C. President 

Bank Staff 

1. Loan officer 

2 . Cashier 

3 . Auditor 
U. Bookkeeper 

5. Teller 

6. Insurance officer 

7. Public relations and advertising officer 

8. Trust officer 

d7 



D. 
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OUTUNE (continued) 



E. Banking Services 

1. Checking accounts 

2. Savings accounts 

3. Safety Deposits 
U. Insi trance 

5. Loans 

6. Financial counseling 

7. Trust funds 

8. Sale of government honds, money orders, cashier's checks, 
traveler checks, bank drafts, etc. 

9. Cashing checks 

10. Chris*'mas clubs 

11. Exchange of currency 

12. Letter of credit 

13 • Custodian of securities 

1U» Investment adviser 

15 • Executor of estates 

16. Trustee under wills 

17. Veteran's department 

18. Collect money due on drafts, notes, rentals, contract for 
deed, etc. 

19. Bank by mail 

20. Night depository 

21. Drive -in-banking 

22. As many as 50 or 60 services 



/ 
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ACTIVITIES 

1. Form a dumny corporation. Sell stock, issue stock certificates, 
hold a stockholders meeting, and elect a board of directors. 

2. Make a list of the duties of the different bank officers and employees* 

3. Make a list of qualifications for each job and the training required. 

U. Games: Stockmarket Game; Lifej Monopoly; Easy Moneyj Finance; and 
Stocks and Bonds. 

5. Conducting a business meeting: 

1. Call to order 

2. Pledge to the flag 

3. Secretary's report 
U. Treasurer's report 

5. Committee reports 

6. Old business 

7. New business 

8. Election of officers 

9. Adjournment 

6. Establish a bank. Hire officers (president, loan officer, teller, 
auditor, bookkeeper); have students deposit money in the bank; wrice 
deposit slips; and write checks to pay for milk, hot lunch, library 
fines, and Arrow books. 

?• Take a field trip to a local bank. Stud^y the bank organization, back- 
ground of enployees, different positions, training of employees, and 
the different dopartanents. 

8. Issue bank statements. Have students balance check books. 

9. Problems working with accounts. Give the students blank forms (checks 
and deposit slips) and list transactions in an account. Have students 
fill out forms and conpute balances. 

10. List seirvices of an all-service bank. 

11. Prepare a bulletin board showing job opportunities in banking. 

12. Obtain a copy of a loan application. Have studentc fill out the 
appli elation form. 

13. Find out the services a credit bureau furnishes a bank. 
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(3RAI\IT SCHOOL BANK 




PAR VALUE TEN CENTS PER SHARE 



SHARES 



IS 



shares of coiarion stock of the GRANT 



IK WITNESS WHEREOF, the said 
Corporation has caused the 
certificates to be signed by- 
its duly authorized officers 
and to be sealed with the 
Seal of the Corporation. 

Secretary ^ President 



The class has shown an interest in banking, ke a result we 
are working on a unit in Banking. Mrs* Dickson of Career 
Development has arranged for us to visit the F M Bank 
Tuesday, Feb. 8 at 1 p.m. 

Mr. Paulson 



has my permission to 

go on the field trip to the F & M Bank with the class. 
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Deposited With 
GIl\NT SCHOOL BANK 
For Account of 



Deposited With 
GRANT SCHOOL Bi\NK 
For Account of 



Date _______ 19 Date 19 



Currency 




Currcn^ 


— — 




Coins 




Coiiis 






Chocks 




Chocks 






r~i 










1 


i 




























Duolioate 




Puplicatc 






TOTAL 




Torn 







Deposited With Deposited With 

GRANT SCHOOL BANK GRANT SCHOOL BANK 

For Account of For Account of 



Date 



19_ 



19_ 
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C uirroncy 



Coins 



Checks 



Duplicate 
TOTAL 



Currency 






Coins 






Checks 
























Duplicate 






TOTAL 
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Date 



19 



Palanco. • 

To'xXl. . • 
:>Ar Check 
Lev? 2al?.nco 



Tffetertown, South Dakota, 



19 



No. 



Pay to the 
order of 



GRAMT SCHOOL BANK CF WATEKTOWN 
$ 



For 



Dollars 



No. 
To * 
Fol*' 



Date 



19 I 



Tfetertown, South Dakota, 



19 



Ba7 =inc^. . 
Depo::its • 
Total. . . 
Thxc, Check 
\^e:/ Balance 



Pay to the 
order of 



GRANT SCHOOL BANK OF WATERTOWN 



For 



No. 



Dollars 



To " 
Foi" 



Date 



19 



Deposits . 
Total. . . 

This Chock 
New Balance 



Watertown, South Dakota, 



19 



Pay to the 
order of 



GRANT SCHOOL BANK OF WATERTOWN 

$ 



For 



No. 



Dollars 



No. 

ToJ 



Date 



19 



Balance. . 
Deposits . 
Tot-1. . . 

This Check 
New Balance 



Vfetertown, South Dakota, 



19 



No. 



Pay to the 
order of 



GRANT SCHOOL BANK OF WATERTOWN 

$ 



Dollars 



For 
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CARESR EDUCATiai 

IKPORJiATTON GAINED ON A TTPICAL VISH TO A WATERTDWK BANK 
(SHAR2D BY F & M BANK OFFICER^ PAUL SIGBLMAN) 

Organization of a corporation (bank) 

A. Stockholder - holaer or owner of stock in a corporation" 

1. 5,820 sharcj in F £c M 

2. Mijoritv 2,911 

3. 3ix board ncmbci's elected by stockholders 
U. Liken to City Council, etc. 

B. Organir.? ticnal Chart 

1. PrcPid^nt follows dictates of Board 

2. Explain workings of Loan & Discount Committee and 'I^rust Committee 

3. PooplG aren't sqvares on a sheet, they are actual people working 
herD {3^ in nunbor) 

k. Thay are human beings doing an iirportant job 

C. Types of people working here 

1. All types 

a. farr* br>.ckci'Ounds 

b. citj^ backgrounds 

c. some m'^rried, some not 

d. sone v^?nt to college, others have high school educations 

e. soit'o like to m:>ke loans, others like to work with figures 

f . some like to work with the public, others like to work alone 

2. Preparation for working here 
a. High School - typing, bookkeeping, English, math> etc. 
b* Business College - refine most of the above 

c. College economics, money and banking, etc* 

d. Industry school and seminars - further knowledge in given 
.areas of banking (cite AIB, BPRMA, NABAC, Wisconsin School 
of Banking) 

e. Above all, desire to work! 

The Business of Banking 

1. Wholesale - Retail type Operation 
a. buy roney at wholesale and sell at retail, much like shoe store 

2. Personal loanr; 
a, reasons for personal loans can be many 

1. purchase auto 

2. pua:oha?e fiiirniture or appliances 

3. Christmas shopping or back to school tiine 
h* any nunber of gocd reasons to borrow money 

3. Credit ratin^^ 
a. call credit bureau and get rating (play recording) 

U. 'Hemomber, money borrowed must be paid back with interests 

Interest is the price you pay for borrowing mone^y. " 
5, Commercial lending 

a. farmer and businessman often borrow for '^/orking capital" 
to pay for goods and services until such time as the product 
is sold 

1. shce store borrows $10,000.00 to buy shoes and pays the 
money back plus interest when the shoes are sold 

2. farmer borrows money in the spring to buy seed, fertilizer, 
ntc. and pays back the money plus interest in the fall when 
the crop is harvested, or he buys calves, feeds them, sells 
thorn and pays back money plus interest 



D. 
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CONSERVATICW OF WIID GAME AND FISH 

^ Natural Rasoiirces & Ehvlronownt Cluster 

Ixttarmediate Anareness : Economic 

Piloted by: Astrid Murpty 

Subjects: Science; Lancuage Arts 

RS^ERSiCESt 

Scott Foreamanj ^ience Prograia 6 

South Dakota Science Guide for Elementaiy Teachers 

Tenxyson; Teachers Role in Career Developront 

Lawsj liie; Elementary Guide for Career Development 

Reath; A magazine of Language Arts 6 Writing Creatively about Nature 

Magazines: 

South Dakota Conservation Digest 

Science News 

Science World 

National WUdlif e 

^rts Illustrated 

Field and Stream 

Boy^s life 

DiSTRUCTICNAL CBJECTIVES: 

Given a. unit on the conservation of wild game and fish, studants will 
be able to tell how and why wild life should be protected* 

INFIT: 

Procedure: 

Teachers will arrange that children will discuss hunting and fishing 
in our area and in all of South Dakota^ The teacher will develop 
the foUr^wing major points: 

♦ South Dakota has an excellent supply of wild life irtiich furnishes 
food and recreation for many wlio live within the state and for 
mary frim outside the state • 

♦ Hunting and fishing are economically valuable to our state because 
they promote tourtsm. 

♦ Hunting and fishing can be enjoyed by the young and old. 

♦ Hunting and fishing are wonderful wsqts to spend leisure time. 

♦ Maiy careers may be chosen ^ich are directly or indirectly 
related to wild life. Watching and stuc(ying wild life helps 

Q US to appreciate all of nature. To mairitain an ample sipply of 

wild game in South Dakota, it must be conserved* 
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OUTPUT: 

^ Studjnta jsuy ch»x)sc to discuss those quostions in a class circle 
meetings 

* How can our wild life bo prosorved? 

* Why should wo try to prcsorvo our wild life? 

* How ccm our fish b^^ protected? 

* How does man unknowingly harm animal life? 

* IfJhy do we need game laws? 

* Uhat people protect our game and fish and what are their principal 
duties? 

♦ Students in hnzz sessions will compare game birds with non-game birds, 
and will, also, discuss predators. 

♦ Field trip: visit a museum which has an excellent collection :f 
mounted and catalogued specimen of wild animals, birds, and fish. 
Visit with the curator to learn vf his work. 

♦ Hcs ource people: ~ Invite the game i;?arden who collects all of the 

birds and mounts them. 

- Invito, the local taxidermist, who is a lady. 

- Invite the Assistant County Agent, who teaches 
'"Gun Safety* and is available for talks t^. 
sch'jol groups. 

- From a list of parent occupations, a group of 
students may select those persons who may have 
j bs related to conservation of game and fish. 

If there are some, pupils should arrange for them 
t ) serve in a resource capacity. 

* In small groups, study selected t)pics from research culminating 
with a TV panel presentation. Invito in classes from all over thu 
city and parents to share in thu presentation. Have them prepare 
appr:priate questions t"^ ask panelists: 

TOPICS 

. JatL^rf owl gamu birds . Fish 

Land roving game Irirds • Game laws 

. Garr.e animals . Guns f ^r bunting 

. Predat . rs . Gun safety 

Statu ram^ reserve's . Peopl.. wh'^ are invclved in 

\j'>rk rolatud to individual topics 

* Give a pand pr.jSvjntati ;n after ros-v arching the vari )us areas list^jd 
ab ve. 

* *Jrit^ an original p">cm and bring in oX.amplcs of poetry which will 
enhance th^ unit study. 

gj^^- ♦ Industrial Arts: Build and arran/:;u tho stage for the TV panel. 



irite f)r inf ''rmati n ab )Ut wild g^me t^ th. Stato Dept. Game, 
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uuTttfr (contiimed) 

* Mrlte a true story about a hunting trip» 

* Build and arrange a movable stage for the TV panel and for future 
presentations-- Industrial Arts experience, 

* Final art project planning for the presentation: 

CW THAT DAI - Dress attractively for the panel show. 

BEFCRE THAT DAI - Make posters and free-hand drawings of birds, animals, 

and fish 

- Make a frieze of comraon waterfowl or game birds or 

animals 

- Make a poster to identify predators 

- Make posters which encourage obedience to game laws 

- Make posters for GUN SAFBTI. 

- Ffake a South Dakota map showing the location of the 

various kinds of game 

- Make an enlargement of a game license 

- Decide from whom it might be purchased 

- Ifrite a letter inquiring about its design 

- Make an enlargement of a duck staiip 

* Display all of these art projects at the time of the panel presentation. 

* Invite in the radio station people for a live broadcast of the panel 
program. 

* Assign students to videotape as a TV biroadcast. 
EVAIUATION: 

Outccaw: 

Students will demonstrate that they have knowledge of the various topics 
of the panelists, and of the duties of the workers whose work is associated 
with the tqpics by conqpleting a multiple choice test with a minimum of 
7^% acciiracy. 
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DAILY NEWSPAPER SERVICES 

Coiuinmicative Arts Cluster 

Intermediate Awareness ^ Economic j Career 

Subject: Language Arts 

INSTRUCnCNAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given a conprehensive examination of the newspaper, students will 

demonstrate their knowledge of the economic aspects of the paper by 

selling classified advertising, writing interesting copy, and conducting 
a promotion of paper sales • 

INPUT: 

Estab? \3h the ni;r.ber of people inTclvod that help bring" the daily 
newspaper into our home. 

•H" What is the source of raw material on ^ich it is printed? 

^ Who processes the raw wood? 

-M- How does the paper reach the newspaper? 

-w- How maany different sections help make vp the paper? 

-w- Is the paper proof-read? 

-w- Who prints the paper? 

* Who sells the paper to the public? 

* What is the cost ration per paper? 
^ Who delivers the paper? 

* Why do you intermediate students make the best paperboys? 
The paper serves as a medium of communication for the community. 

^ Why are ads placed in the paper? 

^ Do retail stores feel that the paper is the best means of 
communication? 

-w- Are daily events disseminated to the public? What is the 
process, if this is true? 

How do we prepare ourselves for the World of Work? 

^ What are our likes and dislikes? 

* What skills do we possess? 

For all of the services rendered and'^for providing a means of 
communication for the world as representative of happenings in the 
local community, the ps^er is stpported by: 

* Income from advertising 

* Income from paper charges (10# or 1$^) to subscribers 

* Income is used to support: 

* the continued maintenance of the newspaper's quality, 
t the line and staff wages and salaries of the workers. 

♦ the wages of all people stpplying goods to the newspaper 
to help in its production. 
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INPUT (contimied) 
Procedure! 

Every student rtiould be included in the large group discussion, and in 
conpletion of application forms and personal interviews • Children's 
understanding of their own role identification in ".pplying for news- 
paper enployment should be evidenced on applicatioi forms for positions 
on the newspaper staff. 

Assignaents for positions of i^esponsibility should be made by the Editor- 
in-Chief after small groip conferences with the Publisher and Editor 
stuc^jring the applications and reference lettew as criteria for staff 
positions • 

OUTPUT: 

All students will participate in at least one activity. 

Class newspaper staff; 

• Repojrters . Advertising Manager 

• Proofreaders . Editor-in-Chief 

• Publisher . Business Manager 
. Printers . Delivery People 

* Students will make the paper interesting and appealing for its readers. 

* Students should write constructive editorials. 

* Students should ferret out the news, stressing human interest. 

■N- Newspaper should be put on a paying basis, should be self -supporting, 
including the money paid enployeea. Salaides should be established^ 

^ Advertising should be paid for as well as money should be received 
for selling the paper. 

* If school policies preclude use of actual money, a facsimile should 
be distributed among students* 

* Students should borrow money from a siimilated bank to finance the 
newspaper and use some of their own simulated money to purchase an 
equity in it. 

* They will hold stockholders meetings and conferences among major 
enployees with the assistance of the instructor • 

* Students will conpute profit and loss. 
EVAUIATICN: 

Outcome: 

Students will be able to tell that they have made a profit or loss 
after all expenses including enployee salaries have been paia, and 
a percentage of the bank loan and stockholders dividends have been 
satisfied. 
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MAMIFACTURING CURRENCY 
Manufacturing Cluc;ter 
Interme diate Awarene ss s Economic 

REFERENCJS: 

"How Money Is MacJe?", David 0. Ccoke^ Dodd, Msad & Co*, N.Y., 1962. 

INSTRUCnCNAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given instniction in money as a medium of exchange, five stuctents who 
select to read, "How Money Is Ifede, " will demonstrate tj the .group high- 
lights of the inf onrtation the book contains, so that other students will 
be able to tell that money is manufactiH^ under govarnmsnt control* 

INPUT: 

Procedure: 

The teacher will ask for five vnlunteer readeris vrtio will be able to 
stucty and make a thorough i-oport on the book "How Money Is Made. " The 
instructor will prcvidB tag board for posteirs and demonstration materials 
and will assist the j^roip in making a fine report* An effort should 
be made to cover the book in an interesting manner^ and this should be 
stressed by the instructor from the outset* 

OUTPUT: 

Five class members will read, plan, and exdeute a report on the book* 

^ All of the student members of the class should contribute to a Truo- 
False test made from information gained from the reading of the book* 

EVALUATION: 

Level of Performance: 

Students will be able to conplete a T-F test regarding content of 
the reports on "How Money Is Made, " the group should achieve 80^ 
accuracy if the student instruction is adequate • 
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SOME WORKERS FRCDUCE GOODS, OTHERS PRCDUCE SEflYICESj OR BOTH 



Construction Cluster 

Intearmediate Awa3?eness: Economic, Career 

Subjects; Social Studios j Language Arts 

INSTRUCTICKAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given the activity at a construction fiito, studwits will oboervo woricars 
and building progress until the work is ftfoiiO/>tod« PupilB will he able 
to demonstrate vrtiich en^xLcyoes produced gocdi and which produced services 
and which produced both goods and services* 

INPUT t 

All children should have a clear imcterstanding of the differences between 
"goods" and "services" before this activity is initiated. 

Procedure: 

* Encourage the students to talk with the workers who are involved 
in the planning and construction of the building. 

^ What goods do these workers produce? Note on transparency as 
children tell. 

■w- Focus class discussion on the cooperation effort of the many 
industries and con^janies that produce goods and services needed* 
Why is this needed? 

* What specific exairples of cooperative effort can the student find? 
What services do they produce? 

OUTPUT: 

•K- Students will participate in this activity by the use of tape 
recorders to interview workers and cameras to note progress and 
tasks perforraedf 

* Students will prepare a large bulletin board of the development of 
the project with the use of the snapshots taken at the site. 

^ Picture exajfples services produced should be brought to class 
by students. 

* Students will show some of the tasks in simulation: 

. running electric wir3s in a model house 

• building a small urick foundation for a house 

(ask resource person to show how this is done) 
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EVALUATION: 
Outcomes: 



On a well-organized quiz to idejitify goods, services, or both, 
students should accor?)lish an average accuracy of 90^. 



OCCUPATIONS PRINCIPALLT PRODUCE: 



Workers' Job 
Title 

1 


Goods 


Services 


Goodg & Services 


Ex. Pluiriber 

) 
1 

I 

i 
t 

! 

t, 

1 

» 

1 

1 

*i 
j 
1 
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YCTjn ECC3N0MIC CHOICES AFFECT MANY OTHERS! 
happen if you and your frionds all docided to stop 
brylrc chocolate randjr bars? 



\\so Kould be glad? 
'vlio rould be V7orriod? 



',rou'^ Choice i^ important to — - 



FRCDUCFRS 

Chocolate bean growers 
Sugar farmers 
Dairy farmers 
Lumbermen 

Paper manufacturers (HCW?) 
Printers (labels, etc.) 



and 



DISTRIBUTORS — 

Transportation Workers 

a . railrcid c. ship 

b. truck d. plane 
Warehouse Worlrars 
Storokoepers 

Publishers and Advertisers (HCV/?) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
h. 

6. 



2. 
3. 



You as a CONSU!^ affecc many 

PRODUCERS and DISTRIBUTORS. 




/ Holding with / 
( jobs around the 
^ house? 



) Just sitting J 
/ around? 




Hiking? - 




( 



/ Sports? 



Reading? 





1) 
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Use of time is an Econcmic Choice, too! Do you make wise DECISICWS? 



